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department; and if so, under what law said arrests have been
made and said persons imprisoned.

When this resolution came up for consideration (Decem-
ber 16), Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, objected strongly
to it. He thought that it was unnecessary and unwise,
and that it could result in nothing advantageous to the
cause of the Union. Some of the persons referred to, he
said, had been arrested in his own state. They had mani-
fested their treasonable purposes by attempting to insti-
tute a series of peace meetings, so-called, by which they
hoped to debauch the public mind under false pretense of
restoring peaceful relations between the North and the
South. The Secretary of State had put a sudden stop
to their treasonable designs by arresting and imprisoning
one or more of them. He contended that the Secretary had
done precisely the right thing, at precisely the right time,
and had nipped treason in Connecticut in the bud. The
only criticism which loyal citizens had to make of his
doings was that he had not arrested a greater number. If
there had been any error on the part of the Executive, it
tad been on the side of lenity and indulgence. He, Dixon,
would not vote for an inquiry into the legality of such
arrests because they found their justification in the dire
necessity of the time.

Trumbull asked how the Senator knew that the persons
arrested were traitors. Who was to decide that question?
If people were to be arrested and imprisoned indefinitely,
without any charges filed against them, without examina-
tion, without an opportunity to reply, at the click of the
telegraph, in localities where the courts were open, far
from the theatre of war, such acts were the very essence
of despotism. The only purpose of making the inquiry
was to regulate these proceedings by law. If additional
legislation was necessary to put down treason or punish              hittl             a nit ti-
